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The Struggle for American Independence. By Sydney G. 
Fisher. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1908. — Two 

volumes : 574, 585 pp. 

For a decade or more Mr. Fisher has been known to students of 
early American history as a writer who holds original views and who 
has the ability to express them. He has written on social life in 
colonial times, on the history of Pennsylvania, on the evolution of the 
constitution, and he has produced a " true history " of the Revolution. 
The last-named book he has now expanded into the two substantial 
volumes which are the subject of this notice. He writes, one would 
think, rapidly and without much revision. Colloquialisms occasionally 
mar the effect of his paragraphs. His sentences are sometimes care- 
lessly formed. But on the whole Mr. Fisher writes naturally and well. 
He is not a literary artist and does not seek dramatic effects. His 
interest lies on the political and administrative side of things. Yet he 
is never dull, and his material is so arranged and presented that the 
reader's interest is sustained to the end. 

Mr. Fisher, with reason and justice, makes some unfavorable crit- 
icisms of current historical writing so far as it concerns the Revolution. 
He expresses surprise that our best writers have chosen other periods 
or foreign subjects, though this one was quite worthy of their pens. 
He observes that the period has never been thoroughly investigated. 
The exact position of Great Britain toward us at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, the part played by her acts of trade in the contest, the 
attitude of the loyalists toward the questions and policy involved, the 
effect of the Revolution on the later colonial policy of England, are 
some of the points on which Mr. Fisher finds the histories defective. 
It is noteworthy that for a correct understanding of all these points a 
knowledge of the early eighteenth century is necessary. No one who 
begins with the Revolution will be able to do them justice, not even 
Mr. Fisher himself. He also complains of the strong Whig bias which 
appears in most of our histories and of the lack of a broad judicial 
spirit which is too often apparent. Still more specific points, and 
those to which he devotes much attention in his text, are the strategy 
— if so it might be called — of Sir William Howe and Lord Cornwallis. 

These volumes on the Struggle for Independence show that Mr. 
Fisher has made a really serious and ambitious attempt to write a his- 
tory of the American Revolution. He has developed the subject sys- 
tematically. He has passed in review all the main features of the long 
struggle. He has not been unmindful of its remoter connections. 
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He has not written distinctively as an American or as an Englishman, 
as a conservative or as a liberal, but toward the general issues involved, 
he has preserved an impartial temper. He is not afraid to say that the 
colonists were not loyal, except in a limited and restricted sense. 
The loyalist receives as fair treatment as does the patriot. There is as 
near a total absence of Chauvinism in the work as one could well de- 
sire. It may indeed be said that the prevailing sentiments of the 
middle colonies — of Mr. Fisher's own section — in modernized form are 
reflected in his pages. 

As the title of the book indicates, it is devoted mainly to the war for 
independence and less to the debates and irritating events which were pre- 
liminary to it. In the author's treatment of the war two features stand 
out in bold relief. They are his severe condemnation of Sir William 
Howe and of Lord Cornwallis, of both as strategists and of the former 
also because of his supposed sympathy with the American cause. The 
view presented of Howe is essentially a repetition of that which was 
defended in the author's True History of the American Revolution. 
Though a very unfavorable view of Cornwallis was expressed in the 
earlier book, it has now been elaborated in detail and brought into 
connection with the entire history of the war in the South. As a result 
of this attitude Sir Henry Clinton is thrown into bold relief as by far 
the ablest commander whom the British sent over during the war, 
while Burgoyne appears as the victim of an undeserved fate — that, as 
he himself said, his army was doomed to be sacrificed. In Mr. Fisher's 
opinion the French alliance was not the turning point of the war. He 
contends that the French fleet accomplished little until the fortunate 
conjuncture at Yorktown in 1781 ; that such aid as they did give was 
bestowed rather grudgingly because their chief interest lay in the West 
Indies. According to his view the policy which Clinton pursued of 
holding New York, Charleston and Savannah, and from these and 
other points making descents upon exposed ports and sections of 
country was correct and sure in no long time to force the Americans 
into submission. In 1780 and 1781 Washington's force was so weak 
that it could not keep the field. The course therefore which Corn- 
wallis should have pursued was to hold South Carolina and Georgia, 
after they had practically been conquered, and leave it to Clinton and 
the British fleet to do the rest. Instead, he marched northward, 
leaving South Carolina open to the advance of Greene, and fell into 
the trap which was set for him at Yorktown. Thereupon the North 
ministry fell and independence was secured. 

Many or all of these things have been said before and the sources 
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from which the ideas have been derived are easily accessible in print. 
Had they not been so, Mr. Fisher would hardly have known them, for 
his references are exclusively to printed authorities, and his reading of 
these has apparently not been exhaustive. But the view of the war to 
which they lead is a reasonable one, and it is more fully set forth by 
Mr. Fisher than by any previous writer. 

The shortcomings of this history are quite as evident as are its excel- 
lencies. It is not the outgrowth of a thorough study of the antecedents 
of the Revolution. Hence questions of law and political theory receive 
scant attention. The process by which the old governments were 
overthrown and the new ones built up is not systematically described. 
Social and economic conditions in the colonies have not been investi- 
gated. The specific conditions in England which determined its atti- 
tude toward the colonial question are not adequately explained, and in 
regard to this matter Mr. Fisher might have made better use of the 
early labors of Lecky and Trevelyan. The influence of the West on 
the Revolution is largely ignored. Ample materials are accessible for 
a more thorough treatment of the conditions affecting the American 
army throughout the war, and this is a subject of fundamental im- 
portance. So also is the subject of finance. In his treatment of the 
campaigns in the South Mr. Fisher might have profited by reading 
McCrady's volumes on the Revolution in South Carolina. 

H. L. Osgood. 

Verfassung und Verwaltung der St'ddte: England, Frankreich, 
Nordamerika. By F. W. Hirst, H. Berthelemy, Frank J. Good- 
now and Delos F. Wilcox. (Schriften des Vereins fur Sozial- 
politik, Band 123). Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1908. — 227, 
299 pp. 

Some three or four years ago it was announced that a series of 
volumes dealing with the structure and functions of municipal govern- 
ment in the various countries of Europe and America would be pub- 
lished in that well-known and highly serviceable undertaking, the 
Schriften des Vereins filr Sozialpolitik. This announcement led stu- 
dents of the subject to hope that these volumes would bring together, 
in compact form, a great deal of valuable information which has 
hitherto been obtainable only under considerable difficulties, and that 
they would present a comparative survey of municipal organization 
which would be comprehensive, accurate and informing. Several 
numbers in the series have now appeared, among them small volumes 



